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A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF MR. STACE’S SOLIPSISM 


INTRODUCTION 


SHOULD like to make clear at the outset my reasons for dis- 

cussing Mr. Stace’s book? in some detail. I want, in the first 
place, to indicate my approval of Mr. Stace’s empirical and sceptical 
approach to the problems of knowledge and reality. It is a truism 
that epistemology and ontology are closely related. Logical prior- 
ity has been assigned, however, now to epistemology, and now to 
ontology. I wish to record my hearty agreement with Mr. Stace’s 
insistence that the problem of knowledge be faced and solved before 
the attempt is made to develop a metaphysical account of reality. 
This order of inquiry seems to me to be peculiarly appropriate to- 
day. For the modern temper is preéminently characterized by 
scepticism. For better or worse, innumerable doubts have arisen 
regarding morality and religion, art and science, and the old doubt 
concerning the possibility of fruitful philosophical thinking is as 
widespread as ever before. It therefore behooves the philosopher 
to take doubt seriously and to ask, Of what can we be absolutely 
certain? and then, How, if at all, can we advance beyond the limits 
of absolute certainty? I am therefore sympathetic to Mr. Stace’s 
decision to start with what rigorous sceptics are prepared to grant, 
ie., the assurances of solipsism, and then to inquire how, if at all, 
solipsism may be transcended. 

In the second place, I am prepared to accept, with important 
reservations, Mr. Stace’s account of the world of the solitary mind 
and of the constructive activities of such a mind. I should, how- 
ever, like to offer certain specific criticisms and suggestions which 
1 hope Mr. Stace may be willing to accept. 

Finally, Mr. Stace’s constructive theory, taken as a whole, seems 
to me to allow of an interpretation somewhat different from his 
own, and, in addition, to suggest further developments to which he 
has not explicitly committed himself. I should like briefly to indi- 
cate this interpretation and these developments. 

I can not hope to summarize here Mr. Stace’s long and closely 
knit argument so as to make it intelligible or convincing to those 


1Theory of Knowledge and Existence, Oxford Press, 1932. 
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who are unacquainted with the book itself. This paper must there- 
fore in large measure presuppose a knowledge of Mr. Stace’s book. 
I shall, however, attempt to summarize those positions which I wish 
to discuss, indicating the measure of my agreement with them and 
developing my own critical suggestions by reference to them. 


I. PumosopuicaL Inquiry Must Start witH So.ipsism 


‘*Each of us,’’ says Mr. Stace, ‘‘must perforce take as the ulti- 
mate premise of his philosophy nothing except his own individual 
experience. For each of us is, in some sense, shut up within his own 
mind’’ (p. 15). ‘‘I must begin philosophizing from my experience, 
you from yours’’ (p. 14). In other words, ‘‘the initial position of 
every mind must be solipsistic’’ (p. 66); ‘‘this original solipsism 
is utterly unescapable except by prejudice or by refusing to see 
it’’ (p. 67). ‘‘We can not,’’ Mr. Stace continues, ‘‘prove the solip- 
sistic position in the sense of deducing it from some other position. 
But we can establish it by pointing out the given facts which con- 
stitute the position’’ (p. 66). These facts are indicated by asking 
the question, What can I be absolutely certain of? Such a ques- 
tion is surely a legitimate, indeed, a necessary question for the 
philosopher to ask if he wishes to avoid mere wishful thinking and 
reliance on unconscious presuppositions. Mr. Stace answers the 


- question thus. Each of us can be absolutely certain only of what 


is given to him in his experience. By the ‘‘given’’ he means, in 
general, what ‘‘is immediate, not the result of a logical process. It 
is therefore the only possible logical foundation of knowledge”’ 
(p. 20). 

Realists and others have argued that solipsism assumes, but does. 
not prove, that the given is necessarily my given, private to me and 
not open to the public view. Why, they ask, is not an objective 
interpretation of the given as reasonable as the subjectivistic inter- 
pretation advanced by the solipsist? The answer is as follows. I 
am absolutely certain that my given is, at the instant of my aware- 
ness of it, given. (The appeal here is to self-evidence. I agree 
with Mr. Stace that what I should call the psychological factuality 
of the given, as such, is indubitable at the moment of awareness. 
This much I know, without needing to inquire how I know that I 
know, ete.) But to assert (a) that my given is also your given, 
i.e., that your given and my given are identical, or/and (b) that 
what is now given to me possesses an independent ontological status 
such that, in some sense, it continues to exist (or subsist) even when 
it is not being perceived by myself or by other minds—both these 
assertions involve a credal risk and call for proof. The solipsist 
does not deny the truth of either assertion. But he does deny that 
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either assertion is self-evident. If therefore the realist cares to 
defend either assertion, the burden of proof rests with him. And 
if he can not prove the objectivity of the given, the solipsist insists 
that he at least recognize the fact that he is making an assumption 
and is indulging in a primary, though perhaps a humanly necessary, 
act of faith when he interprets the given in realistic fashion. 

How inescapable, then, is the egocentric predicament? It is, 
Mr. Stace and I believe, wholly inescapable for one who has once 
envisaged its possibility. It can and has been ignored by numerous 
philosophers—but once Cartesian doubt has suggested itself it re- 
fuses to be exorcised and must be faced. To ignore or deny the 
problem of solipsism is today the philosophical equivalent of blind 
religious dogmatism. 


II. Mr. Srace’s Account OF THE GIVEN 


It must, I think, be admitted that even Mr. Stace does not push 
scepticism to its ultimate limits. Before attempting to do so our- 
selves, however, let us see how Mr. Stace describes the predicament 
of the solitary mind. This can best be done by seeing how he con- 
ceives of the given. 

First of all, he makes it clear that by the given he does not mean 
the metaphysically given. That is, the term ‘‘given’’ is not to be 
taken to imply any metaphysical theory (such as the Kantian) as to 
the ultimate source or origin of the given. Nor does he mean the psy- 
chologically given in the sense that the mature mind can ever be 
aware only of the given and nothing else. ‘‘It is not intended,’’ 
he says, ‘‘. . . that pure awareness of the given, without any thought 
element whatever, is ever an actual psychological state of either 
man or animal. Such pure awareness is an abstraction’’ (pp. 45- 
46). The given of pure awareness, however, is a possible, and a 
philosophically important, abstraction. For by means of it we can, 
and should, distinguish between what, say in normal sense-percep- 
tion, is absolutely indubitable and what must be construed as in- 
terpretive and therefore possibly erroneous. By the given, then, 
Mr. Stace means the logical given. It includes ‘‘anything that is 
necessarily taken as given or granted, as logically ultimate and in- 
disputable, in an argument; that which we can not doubt because 
we can not go behind it; that which possesses primitive and abso- 
lute certainty, and which is therefore the necessary logical beginning 
of argument’’ (p. 33). 

Let us now summarize Mr. Stace’s detailed account of the given. 
The given consists (a) of sensory presentations (Mr. Price* prefers 
the term ‘‘sensa,’’ and so do I) or images, such as patches of color, 

2In Mind, Vol. XLII (1933), p. 273, n. 
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odors, sounds, ete., taken as such and without reference to whether 
they be subsequently interpreted as the content of waking experi- 
..ence, dreams, illusions, or hallucinations. If visual presentations 
be taken as typical, these are found to consist merely of ‘‘moving 
and changing color patches’’ with a definite qualitative character 
which includes what Mr. Stace calls extension-spread and duration- 
spread. I shall not examine Mr. Stace’s belief that depth or dis- 
tance is not directly given (though I am inclined to agree with him 
and to disagree with Mr. Price on this point) ; but I shall comment 
presently on his assertion that duration-spread is given. 

The given consists (b) of acts of the mind, such as attention, ab- 
straction, conception, and emotional and volitional activities. ‘‘The 
internal given . . . includes all the acts of what has been called the 
empirical mind. I become aware of myself by becoming aware of 
my activities such as thinking and feeling’’ (p. 41). It is impor- 
tant to note that Mr. Stace judges bare awareness of sensory pres- 
entations to be wholly passive (pp. 43, 81). On the other hand, 
‘‘the mind thinks. And it can also watch itself thinking’’ (p. 43). 
Its own mental processes (among which bare awareness is not to 
be included) are thus, in ‘‘self-consciousness’’ or to introspection, 
objects of direct awareness and so part of the given. In Cartesian 
terms, even in the act of doubting I can not doubt that I am doubt- 
ing. 

The given consists (c) of ‘‘relations of the given.’’ Examples 
of such relations are resemblance, unlikeness, before, after, besides, 
above, and between. These relations are also part of the given in 
the sense that we can be immediately aware of them; presentations, 
for example, enter consciousness bearing these relations to one 
another, a patch of red appearing beside a patch of blue, or one 
sound after another sound. 

Mr. Stace now argues that the solitary mind can and does appre- 
hend the given in terms of concepts. These he calls ‘‘concepts of 
the given.’’ By a concept of the given Mr. Stace means any con- 
cept which ‘‘can be formed direct, without any intermediate steps, 
from a comparison of two or more elements of the given’’ (p. 53). 
He lists three types of concepts of the given: (1) concepts derived 
by abstraction from sensory presentations, e.g., red, blue; (2) con- 
cepts of relations within and between sensory presentations, ¢.g., 
resemblance, unlikeness, before, after, beside, above, between; and 
(3) more general concepts which subsume the concepts listed under 
(1), e.g., color, sound, odor, taste, sensation, conception. These are 
all, he admits, ‘‘constructions in the sense that they involve the ac- 
tivity of the mind. But they are not constructions in the... 
{sense that they] involve a leap beyond the given. . . . They con- 
tain no element which is not itself given, except the activity of 
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thought itself’’ (p. 50). ‘‘The fact of there being [such] concepts 
does not admit either of explanation or of further analysis. It is a 
given fact. We can not say how or why the mind conceptualizes. 
That it does so is an ultimate fact. Conceptuality is the fundamental 
nature of thought which we find, and which we have to accept with 
‘natural piety’ ’’ (p. 49). 


III. Criticism or Mr. Stace’s Account oF THE GIVEN 


Let us now examine Mr. Stace’s account of the given. Has he 
remained loyal to his initial sceptical program? Has he doubted 
whatever can be doubted, and avoided all assumptions? These ques- 
tions must, I believe, be answered in the negative. He has made 
two all-important assumptions without explicitly recognizing the 
fact. He has assumed (a) the validity of memory and (b) the va- 
lidity of rational mental processes. Let us consider these assump- 
tions in turn. 

(a) It is much to be regretted that Mr. Stace nowhere in his 
book discusses the problem of memory. Yet he presupposes memory 
throughout. He does so, for example, in his assertion that dura- 
tion-spread is an aspect of the given. He is quite right, no doubt, 
in insisting that a developed conception of time is the product of 
constructive activities of the mind. But even the bare awareness 
of duration-spread necessarily presupposes a temporal flow of pre- 
sentations, whether these be discrete or continuous. Mere instan- 
taneous awareness, without memory, could not be awareness of 
duration-spread. But to admit that present awareness is, in part, 
awareness of the past is to accept an interpretation of present aware- 
ness which may be false. For memory may and often does mislead 
us. We can therefore never be absolutely certain that what we 
judge to be a real memory is a real memory. Memory, qué memory, 
can therefore never be part of the indubitably given in the strictest 
sense. 

(b) Mr. Stace also presupposes the validity of reason in his ac- 
count of the given. He clearly recognizes the impossibility of in- 
ferring anything with absolute certainty from the given; but he 
presupposes in his account of the given and of the mental activities 
of the solitary mind, the mind’s right to rely on the rationality of 
its own processes of abstraction, comparison, and classification. The 
concepts of the given, for example, clearly result from such processes, 
and these concepts, when ‘‘true,’’ i.e., when they ‘‘agree’’ with the 
given, are accepted by Mr. Stace as valid in a sense in which the 
concepts which he later entitles pure ‘‘constructions’’ or ‘‘fictions’’ 
are not ‘‘true.’’ 

Now one might argue that Mr. Stace merely means that irrespec- 
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tive of how these concepts come into being, or of how valid they are, 
they are, none the less, given in the sense that, at the moment of 
introspection, their psychological factuality can not be doubted. 
Yet a moment’s consideration will make it clear that Mr. Stace can 
not mean this. For if he did, any and every object of awareness 
would have to be accepted as part of the given. He admits that in 
normal sense-perception we apprehend chairs and tables as real 
objective material entities in space and time, ie., as things; these 
too, then, would have to be accepted as elements of the given. Yet 
he is emphatic that the world of ‘‘things’’ differs from the world of 
the solitary mind (p. 69). And we have already quoted him to the 
effect that by the given he means the logical given, i.e., the abso- 
lutely certain. The clear implication is that certain constructions, 
e.g., to a real and independent world of nature, involve a credal 
risk which other constructions, i.e., of concepts of the given, do not. 
But my contention is that the acceptance of any concepts as concepts 
of the given, that is, as possessing solipsistic certainty, involves ac- 
ceptance of the validity of the processes which have produced these 
concepts. Now abstraction, comparison, classification, ete., are all 
rational activities; a thoroughly irrational mind could not engage in 
them. They presuppose the mind’s ability to discriminate and to 
recognize both consistency and contradiction. And reliance on them 
rests on the assumption that the mind can think straight and can 
operate rationally. But this is an assumption which, in the nature 
of the case, can not be proved, but which, on the other hand, is not 
self-evident. Mr. Stace has himself invoked Cartesian doubt and 
has espoused its method in epistemological inquiry. Must he not, 
then, press scepticism to the limit and recognize the fact that reliance 
on reason in amy sense involves a primal act of faith? 

It should also be pointed out that reliance on rational processes 
involves, once again, a reliance on memory. To believe that a dis- 
tinction really exists between any two concepts of the given is to 
believe that the distinction which I, at this instant, apprehend is 
not merely a momentary distinction, but an abiding distinction as 
valid yesterday as it is now or will be tomorrow. Atomistic moment- 
to-moment awareness, with no appeal to memory, could yield no con- 
cepts whatever, let alone a significant comparison of concepts. Con- 
cepts must be constructed and related on the basis of comparison— 
but such comparison takes time and involves continual reference back 
to the past. Unless memory is trustworthy, therefore, no valid com- 
parison is possible at all; but without comparison no concepts could 
arise. Memory, then, is the condition not only of the solitary 
mind’s awareness of duration-spread; it is also a condition of its 
own rational processes. 
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IV. ComMpuLetTe SCEPTICISM 


If, now, we ask, What is left if neither memory nor reason are 
trusted as absolutely reliable? Of what can we be absolutely cer- 
tain if both memory and reason are doubted? the answer must be, 
Nothing but the presentations of momentary awareness. We can 
not doubt what I have called the psychological factuality of what- 
ever we are, at any instant, aware of. Nor, if consciousness and 
‘‘self-consciousness’’ are simultaneous, can we, qué ‘‘self conscious,’’ 
doubt the psychological factuality of our present act of awareness. 
But that exhausts the content of what is absolutely certain. If 
then we ask, What does our certainty of these atomic givens mean? 
we must answer, The hall-mark of such certainty is mere psycho- 
logical indubitability. For the certainty can not be a logical cer- 
tainty in the sense of resting on proof or of having a logically nec- 
essary place in a larger logical context. Nor can this certainty be 
construed as knowledge. For, as Mr. Stace has admitted (p. 48), 
no knowledge is possible without concepts, or, we must add, with- 
out a significant, i.e., rational, use of concepts. Hence no radical 
sceptic can argue for his position, or even, consistently, get himself 
into it. In this sense complete solipsism can rightly be called a 
philosophically untenable position. 

- None the less, we can ask ourselves the Cartesian and Stacian 
question, What, if anything, can I not possibly doubt? and answer, 
The momentary given and nothing more. And I should urge that 
it is well for a philosopher to ask himself this question and honestly 
to consider the significance of the answer. For only by so doing 
can he convince himself that almost nothing (and certainly nothing 
significant) is absolutely certain and that even his most carefully 
reasoned arguments rest ultimately on primal acts of faith. With- 
out faith in reason and memory no significant knowledge is possible, 
and assurance in both reason and memory involves a credal venture. 
We are thus literally forced at the very beginning of philosophical 
inquiry to declare: Credo ut intelligam. 


V. Mr. Srace’s Souirsism 


Let us now return to Mr. Stace’s argument and consider whether 
or not the solitary mind, even if it relies on memory and with rea- 
son, is still condemned to solipsism. Before summarizing Mr. 
Stace’s account of the world of the solitary mind, however, let us 
make clear what Mr. Stace means by the ‘‘solitary mind.’’ He 
really assigns to this phrase two meanings which should be kept ab- 
solutely distinct. By the ‘‘solitary mind’’ he means, first and es-. 
sentially, the mind of the sceptical philosopher who has determined 
to doubt whatever is not absolutely certain and who accepts as abso- 
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lutely certain only the given. But he also suggests that the primi- 
tive mind may well have found itself in the solipsistic position of 
the modern sceptical philosopher, and that this primitive mind may 
have sought to extricate itself from solipsism by indulging, uncon- 
sciously, in the same constructional and inferential mental acts 
on which, in Mr. Stace’s view, the sceptical philosopher must rely 
to escape from the egocentric predicament. In what follows I wish 
wholly to ignore this latter suggestion and to consider solely the prob- 
lem which confronts the mature sceptical philosopher. 

Now the solitary mind, so conceived, 1s committed by Mr. Stace 
not only to solipsism, but to a very impoverished variety of sol- 
ipsism because (1) he allows it an inadequate knowledge of itself, 
(2) he partially denies its ability to apprehend an independent world 
of ‘‘objects,’’ and (3) he provides it no adequate means of achieving 
assured belief in the existence of other minds. I shall (in this sec- 
tion) briefly summarize Mr. Stace’s account of the solitary mind’s 
knowledge of itself, ‘‘objects,’’ and other selves. I shall then (in 
Sec. VI) suggest a way in which even the solitary mind could some- 
what enrich its own knowledge of itself and of an ‘‘objective’’ world. 
Yet I shall have to insist (in Sec. VII) that the predicament of the 
solitary mind, even when its knowledge has been somewhat ex- 
tended, is humanly suicidal; and I shall finally indicate (in See. 
VIII) what seems to me to be the only reasonable escape from this 
predicament. 

(1) Mr. Stace does not recognize the solitary mind’s ability to 
know itself as a conscious agent. He agrees with Hume and Kant 
that ‘‘the ego, conceived as some kind of transcendental unity, is 
not given’’ (p. 41). Yet he believes that the solitary mind can 
distinguish between the ‘‘I’’ and the ‘‘not-I.’’ ‘‘The sense of the 
I as distinguished from the not-I is based upon the perception of 
myself as active in contradistinction from the not-I as passive’’ (p. 
41). In his account of the given Mr. Stace has distinguished be- 
tween presentations and acts of the mind, both of which are given. 
~He is now basing the solitary mind’s distinction between self and 
not-self upon its recognition of the difference between active and 
passive elements of this given. That mental activities such as con- 
ceiving and willing are active is obvious to us and could perfectly 
well be obvious to the solitary mind. It is also obvious that presen- 
tations are passive in the sense that they are not themselves ini- 
tiated, or beyond a certain point controllable, by the mind. It is 
not so much that they are passive as that the mind is passive in its 
apprehension of them. It has to await them and, when they appear, 
it must accept them for what they are. The solitary mind, then, 
~is in part active, but in ‘‘pure awareness’’ it is passive; qua active 
it controls the situation in a sense in which, qué passive, it does 
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not control it. Mr. Stace therefore concludes that the solitary mind 
identifies itself with its own active states, and conceives of the not- 
self as the sum total of what it apprehends through passive aware- 
ness. 

This is as far as Mr. Stace will allow the solitary mind to go in 
its apprehension of itself. And Mr. Stace himself is not prepared 
to go beyond this point. When he himself uses the term ‘‘mind’’ 
he does ‘‘not mean the existence of a transcendental ego, of a spirit- 
ual unity, or of a ‘thinking substance’ ’’ (p. 174). All he can say 
is that ‘‘minds are themselves consciousnesses’’ (p. 198). And, 
finally, Mr. Stace feels sure that the common man would subscribe 
to this account of self. ‘‘When Smith says that he believes that 
Jones possesses a mind substantially similar to his own, .. . he 
actually means not that Jones is a transcendental ego but simply 
that Jones thinks, perceives, feels and wills’? (p. 175). I should 
query the adequacy of this interpretation of the common man’s view 
of the self; he also believes, I feel sure, in the existence of some 
sort of ‘‘soul’’ or ‘‘thinking substance.’’ Nor, in my opinion, is 
Mr. Stace’s own view of the self philosophically adequate. But the 
only point pertinent to the present discussion is, as I shall try to 
show, that the solitary mind itself can, and logically should, go 
further than Mr. Stace indicates in conceiving of its own nature. 

I must add, as relevant to the criticisms which I shall presently 
offer, that Mr. Stace regards pure awareness as ‘‘not a part of 
mind at all’’ (p. 82). He makes this statement in the course of an 
argument designed to show that the solitary mind could make no 
distinction between a presentation and the awareness of it, ‘‘be- 
tween green and the awareness of green.’’ I think his defense of 
esse est percim is valid in this connection provided his complete ac- 
count of the solitary mind is accepted. I shall try to show, how- 
ever, that this account is inadequate, and if I succeed in so doing 
we shall be relieved of the necessity of accepting the paradoxical 
suggestion that awareness is not an aspect of the mind. 

(2) What knowledge of the not-I or the objective does Mr. Stace 
attribute to the solitary mind? The not-I, we have seen, consists 
of the passive elements of the given. This ‘‘given in itself is a chaos 
of presentations and presented relations’ (p. 48). Were the given 
a real chaos, it could include no relations; Mr. Stace presumably 
means that the given first presents itself to the solitary mind as a 
chaos. ‘‘This chaos,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘the mind reduces to order 
by means of its concepts. The mind is the builder of the cosmos, 
and its bricks are the varied elements of the given’’ (pp. 48-49). 
The question now arises as to how much of a cosmos the solitary 
mind can build all by itself, without communication with other 
minds. Mr. Stace’s answer to this question is unequivocal. The 
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+—solitary mind can not achieve without external aid any knowledge 


of, or belief in, a world of external objects. By an external object 
he means an object which (@) exists independently of being known, 
(b) is not private to a single mind, but public and apprehensible by 
many minds, and (c) exists for more than one of the senses. The 


_—world of the solitary mind, in contrast, does not exist independently 


of being known (esse est percipi), is private and not public, and 
consists of presentations which can not be related by the solitary 
mind as the qualities of the same object. This private world, then, 
must consist of ever shifting presentations. But the mind is not 
merely passively aware of these presentations; it is able to notice 
certain relations (such as before and after, above and below, like 
and unlike) which characterize them and to apprehend these rela- 
tions in terms of appropriate concepts (the concepts of the given). 
But even this is not quite all. In attempting to show how the soli- 
tary mind can come to know other minds, Mr. Stace admits that it 
can become aware of groups of presentations as groups (pp. 187 ff.) 
and can infer the existence of other minds from certain given groups 
of presentations. 

So far, and no farther, according to Mr. Stace, can the solitary 
mind go in organizing its world. It can not of itself arrive at the 
notion of independent public objects; it can not make use of the 
concept of a ‘‘thing’’ and its ‘‘qualities’’ to interpret groups of 
sensations; and it can not therefore interpret different but associated 
presentations as qualities of the same ‘‘object.’’ I shall attempt 
to show, in Section VI, that the solitary mind can indeed not estab- 
lish with certainty the existence of a public world of objects, but 
that it can organize its own world more completely than Mr. Stace 
has indicated. 

This brings us to the crucial stage of Mr. Stace’s theory, (cf. 
Chap. VII). The solitary mind, he believes, must first establish 
contact with at least one other real existent self; these two (or more) 
selves, then, in codperation with one another, can succeed in con- 
structing a public world of objects. We need not here examine in 
detail the six constructions requisite to this task, nor pause to com- 
ment on Mr. Stace’s general view of constructive existence. The 
one essential point is that the solitary mind must, on Mr. Stace’s 
view, discover other minds before it can know or believe in an ex- 
ternal world of objects. This conclusion is necessitated by the be- 
lief, which I share with Mr. Stace, that ‘‘nothing about the external 
world can be inferred [with absolute certainty by the solitary mind 
alone] from [its] given’’ (p. 21). 

(3) How, then, can the solitary mind establish the existence of, 
and enter into communication with, other minds? Mr. Stace re- 
jects, quite rightly I think, the view that the solitary mind can have 
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direct, immediate knowledge of other minds (pp. 187 ff.). He does 
not believe, on the other hand, that other minds are ‘‘invented or 
constructed by my mind’’; rather are they ‘‘fownd existing’’ (p. 
169). He therefore attempts to argue that the solitary mind log- 
ically infers their existence by means of an analogical argument. 
It associates the groups of presentations (later called its own body) 
with its own inner mental activities (later called its mind), notices 
the similarity between ‘‘its body’’ and other groups of presentations 
(later called other men’s bodies) and then argues analogically that 
these other ‘‘bodies’’ must have ‘‘minds’’ (similar to its own 
‘‘mind’’) associated with them. He admits that this inference is 
not a certain but only, a probable or inductive inference. 

This argument has been attacked by Mr. Price, and Mr. Stace 
has acknowledged the validity of the criticism. It is to the effect 
that I, as a solitary mind, can not argue from a group of presenta- 
tions, which I still judge to be nothing but presentations private to 
me, to the independent existence of other minds. An analogical 
argument would be possible only if some sort of independent exist- 
ence could first be ascribed to physical bodies, but this possibility is 
ruled out by Mr. Stace’s preceding argument. 

Since Mr. Stace has recognized the weakness of this ‘‘proof’’ of 
other minds I shall not labor the point. We must note, however, 
the completeness of the solipsism to which Mr. Stace is now com- 
mitted. The solitary mind, on this view, could achieve no knowledge 
of even a relatively abiding self. It could attain no knowledge of 


3In Mind, Vol. XLII (1933), pp. 273-298. Mr. Stace’s answer appears in 
the following issue. Professor G. Dawes Hicks makes the same criticism in the 
Hibbert Journal, Vol. XXXII (1934), pp. 526-539, as does Professor Murphy in 
this JoURNAL, Vol. XXXI (1934), pp. 298-300. All of Professor Hicks’ other 
criticisms, however, though valid in themselves, are largely irrelevant to Mr. 
Stace’s argument. (1) Professor Hicks argues that the ordinary mind is im- 
mediately aware not of a chaos of presentations but of single unified objects. 
But Mr. Stace never denies this, and definitely asserts that pure awareness of 
presentations is an abstraction. I agree with Mr. Stace that it is a possible, 
and useful, philosophical abstraction. (2) Professor Hicks feels that it is 
fantastic to assume that the primitive mind ever indulged in the elaborate 
constructions by means of which Mr. Stace would have the solitary mind achieve 
belief in an independent world. Mr. Stace has partly exposed himself to this 
criticism (which I would endorse) by suggesting that the primitive mind may 
have argued (subconsciously) in the way in which, according to him, the philo- 
sophical solitary mind must argue. But Mr. Stace explicitly distinguishes be- 
tween the logical and the evolutionary problems and insists only on the cor- 
rectness of his account of the former. (3) Professor Hicks argues, finally, 
that solipsism is logically inconsistent, on the ground that knowledge of self 
and knowledge of things are on a par, denial of the latter involving denial of 
the former. Since Mr. Stace nowhere asserts that the solitary mind can know 
its own ego, this criticism hardly touches him. I have, however, dealt with this 
general argument in Section VI of this paper. 
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an independent world of objects without the help of other minds. 
And now that the argument to other minds has failed, it can assure 
itself neither of their existence nor of the existence of external ob- 
jects. The position of the solitary mind is thus wholly solipsistic. 


VI. REINTERPRETATION OF THE WORLD OF THE SOLITARY MIND 


We shall consider in a moment the seriousness of the egocentric 
predicament together with what seems to me to be the only road of 
escape from solipsism. Before doing so, however, I should like to 
suggest a way in which Mr. Stace himself, in conformity with his 
own basic principles, could provide for some extension of knowledge 
on the part of the solitary mind. I shall not argue that the solitary 
mind can escape solipsism by means of pure logical reasoning; I 
shall merely urge that it can interpret its own experience more ade- 
quately than Mr. Stace seems to realize, i.e., that it can develop its 
distinction between I and not-I and thus achieve a more adequate 
view both of itself and of the ‘‘objects’’ of its awareness. 

The solitary mind can enrich its knowledge of itself by consid- 
ering the subjective implications of its own experience. Mr. Stace 
has, as we have seen, recognized that the given of the solitary mind 
is a manifold; he has also assumed that the solitary mind can re- 
member its past experiences and can interpret its present experi- 
ences in terms of them. Now memory is a synthetic process; so is 
interpretation ; and so is the apprehension of a temporal series (or 
manifold) as a series. But synthesis surely involves some subjec- 
tive point of reference, a unitary subject of consciousness. It does 
not imply a transcendental ego, if by that is meant an immortal 
soul or an indefinitely enduring ‘‘thinking substance.’?’ And Hume 
was certainly right in insisting that no unitary self, as the subject 
of the conscious process, can be discovered empirically, that is, in- 
trospectively. This does not obviate the necessity, however, of 
recognizing, as have Kant and James and many others, the unitary 
and synthetic character of consciousness, or of attempting to explain 
this character conceptually. To fail to do so is to lapse into some 
form of psychological! atomism which is not self-explanatory. I 
should suggest, though I can not here defend, the view that memory 
is explicable only in terms of a ‘‘knowing self’’ or ‘‘subject of 
awareness’’ as enduring as the span of memory. (This I take to be 
what Kant means by the ‘‘transcendental unity of apperception.’’) 
But whatever solution be preferred, it is essential that the unity of 
consciousness be recognized and that an attempt be made to explain 
the ‘‘mind’s’’ synthetic process. It is also clear that this is a prob- 
Jem which confronts the philosophical solipsist, and that a doctrine 
of a knowing self is as available to him as it is to other philosophers. 
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The solitary mind can also, I believe, interpret the given in terms 
of ‘‘objects,’’ if by an ‘‘object’’ is meant a recurrent pattern of 
sensa conceptually apprehensible in terms of certain concepts such as 
‘‘causality’’ and ‘‘substance and attributes.’’ It could not, without 
logically unjustifiable hypostatization, conceive of causal efficacy as 
a really existing power or force passing from one independently 
existing object to another. But it could define a cause as an in- 
variable antecedent presentation, and a causal series as a coercive, 
irreversible given series of presentations. It could then argue that 
if its future experience is to resemble its past and present experience 
in essential pattern, its future presentations must be interpretable 
in terms of causality so defined. This again need involve no hypos- 
tatization and no transcendence of the logical boundaries of solipsism. 

Now Mr. Stace has admitted the solitary mind’s ability to use 
the concept of causality as here defined, for he has, in his chapter 
on the categories, listed causality as one of the ‘‘concepts of the 
given.’’ He has argued, however, that the solitary mind could not, 
of itself, discover or employ the concept of the ‘‘thing and its quali- 
ties’’ and could not relate the presentations of the different senses 
in terms of that concept. I agree that it could not, without a credal 
venture, believe in an independent external object with changing 
qualities, but I see no reason why the solitary mind, having observed 
the fact that its presentations come to it in groups, and having noted 
temporal and other correlations between sensory presentations of 
different types, should not logically be able to interpret these ob- 
served facts in terms of the concept of substance and attributes. It 
could employ this concept solely as an interpretive concept without 
indulging in any degree of hypostatization; it could, in short, sub- 
scribe to a group theory of thinghood. Mr. Stace has argued that 
the common man’s concept of a thing and its qualities not only in- 
volves the idea of the object’s actual independent existence, but is, 
in itself, hopelessly self-contradictory. In answer to Mr. Price’s 
suggestion * that a group theory of ‘‘objects’’ might be adopted Mr. 
Stace has urged that he has limited himself to the development of 
the concepts of the common man and has not undertaken to formu- 
late a consistent and tenable concept of ‘‘substance and attributes.”’ 
But this answer is inadequate. For surely Mr. Stace has made it 
his chief task to describe the logical predicament of the sceptical 
philosopher and to indicate what the solitary mind of such a phi- 
losopher can and can not know. The factual and evolutionary 
problem is secondary and can be ignored in a purely logical analysis. 
I must repeat, then, that, so far as I can see, there is nothing to 
prevent the solitary mind from interpreting, i.e., conceptually ap- 


5) 


4 Mind, Vol. XLII (1933), pp. 284 ff. 
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prehending, its presentations in terms of a carefully defined concept 
of ‘‘object’’ or ‘‘thing with qualities.’’ 

Hence the solitary mind could define an actual or ‘‘real’’ object 
as a given pattern of related sensa, and a ‘‘possible’’ object as a 
similar pattern which it could apprehend were it presented to it. 
It could not logically assert that such possible objects of experience 
were real when it was not perceiving them; but it could envisage the 
possibility of its own future experience resembling its present and 
past experience and it could define its world of the not-self as the 
sum-total of all actual and possible objects of its own experience. 

It could recognize, finally, that its awareness of ‘‘self’’ and its 
awareness of ‘‘not-self,’’ reinterpreted along the lines just indicated, 
are strictly correlative, with self and not-self definable only in terms 
of, and by contrast to, one another; it could, in short, recognize the 
polarity of the knowing process, with self and not-self as the two 
necessary end terms of this process. What Mr. Stace has called 
‘pure awareness’’ and has characterized not only as passive but 
non-mental, would then be recognized by the solitary mind to be 
but one aspect of its own highly complicated process of conscious- 
ness. 


VII. THE SERIOUSNESS OF SOLIPSISM 


Let us now consider for a moment the seriousness of the ego- 
centric predicament, even when the world of the solitary mind has 
been enriched in the manner just indicated. ‘‘Philosophers,’’ says 
Mr. Stace, ‘‘as a rule take fright at the bare mention of solipsism. 
. . . They dislike the idea. It arouses, perhaps, unpleasant feelings 
of loneliness and futility. Their objections are not based on any 
rational thought, but upon this emotional dislike or fear’’ (p. 65). 
But ‘‘philosophy . . . necessitates our following reason to the end. 
And if one is going to be frightened of the conclusions to which rea- 
son points . . . one might as well give up philosophizing altogether’’ 
(p. 66). Now I wholly agree with this latter statement. Philoso- 
phy accepts reason as her guide and must indeed follow wherever 
reason leads. But I believe that Mr. Stace underestimates the 
seriousness of the egocentric predicament. It is true that only a 
few philosophers interested in epistemology will ever be critically 
aware of this predicament. But then only very few men philoso- 
phize at all. This does not mean, however, that philosophy stands 
unrelated to the life and thought of mankind in general. In criti- 
cizing pragmatism Mr. Stace has remarked that ‘‘it is at least not 
a recommendation to a philosophy that it flies in the face of man’s 
deepest ideals and aspirations’’ (p. 7). But the solipsism to which 
Mr. Stace and I are thus far committed does just that. It denies 
the possibility of assured knowledge of an objective physical world, 
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of other minds (if Mr. Stace’s inferential proof of their existence is 
indeed invalid), and of, I believe, objective values. Now Mr. Stace’s 
own desire to establish the factual existence of other minds indicates 
that he himself wishes to avoid complete solipsism. ‘‘ {If other minds 
were my own constructions],’’ he writes, ‘‘this would be equiva- 
lent to a final and crushing [!] solipsism from which there would 
be no escape”’ (p. 197). I would urge that this fear of solipsism, 
far from being cowardly, is rather a mark of intelligent apprehen- 
sion of what man’s intellectual and spiritual life involves. Plato 
describes courage not as absence of fear but as the healthy fear of 
things truly to be feared. And what is more worthy of man’s fear 
than final solitude?, Solipsism as a stage of epistemological theory 
is indeed inescapable in the sense that the problem it sets can not 
be ignored. But if a philosopher were compelled to accept solipsism 
as his final position, his philosophy would indeed ‘‘fly in the face of 
man’s deepest ideals and aspirations’’ and could only lead to the 
most profound pessimism. 

The very seriousness, then, of the egocentric predicament must 
provide the philosopher with a powerful incentive to discover a 
means of escape. Nor can renewed assurance merely in the exist- 
ence of other minds suffice. Discovery of other minds would in- 
deed provide the solitary mind with such comfort as the sharing of 
the lot of human misery affords. But human misery itself can be 
relieved only if assurance can honestly be achieved that the world 
of nature really possesses objective existence and that ‘‘the abso- 
lute ends of truth, beauty, and goodness for which we live and 
strive’’ (p. 9) are not mere fictions, but genuine objective realities. 
Whether, and how, philosophy can provide such assurance is the 
question which we must now consider. 


VIII. Tue Escape rrom Souipsism 


How, if at all, can the solitary mind pass beyond the boundaries 
of solipsism and believe in a world of real physical objects, of other 
minds, and of objective values? Mr. Stace’s answer is his doctrine 
of constructions, though, as regards values, he deals only with the 
‘‘value’’ of truth. He draws sharp distinctions between what is 
necessity according to the principle of non-contradiction (and here he 
distinguishes between absolutely necessary inference, as in valid de- 
ductive reasoning, and probable or inductive inference), and what is 
constructed. By a construction he means a pure fiction, ‘‘made by 
us ... invented, created or fabricated’’ (p. 352). ‘‘Constructions 
are pure creations of the mind to which no facts correspond”’ (p. 
168). Yet he distinguishes between ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ construc- 
tions. <A ‘‘true’’ construction is one which is ‘‘anchored’”’ in two 
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respects, (a) to the laws of logic, and (b) to the given; that is, a 
‘‘true’’ construction is internally self-consistent, consistent with 
other constructions which the mind has already accepted, and in 
harmony with the'given. Thus his criterion of the ‘‘truth’’ of a 
construction is a fusion of the ‘‘coherence’’ and ‘‘correspondence’’ 
theories, ‘‘correspondence’’ being defined, however, not as the cor- 
respondence of an idea in the mind with a thing-in-itself (as in the 
doctrine of representative perception), but as absence of disagree- 
ment between a construction and the given. 

Now I could accept Mr. Stace’s definition and criteria of truth 
were it not for his insistence that a construction is a pure fiction to 
which ‘‘no facets correspond.’’ For if a construction is a fiction in 
this sense, Mr. Stace’s use of the term ‘‘truth’’ is thoroughly Pick- 
wickian. Most philosophers and certainly the common man mean 
by ‘‘truth’’ the distinctive quality of propositions and judgments 
that do have a definite reference to ‘‘facts,’’ i.e., to an objective 
reality. To assert that an account of the physical world, or of good- 
ness, beauty, or Deity, is ‘‘true’’ seems to me definitely to imply 
that what is referred to is existentially or subsistentially real in its 
own right. So when Mr. Stace calls a construction a pure fiction 
and then adds that it may yet be ‘‘true,’’ he is, I believe, using the 
term ‘‘truth’’ in a way fundamentally hostile both to traditional 
philosophical usage and to common sense. 

Now Mr. Stace has urged, quite rightly, that the scientist often 
indulges in constructions in Mr. Stace’s sense of the term and, in 
doing so, conceives of ‘‘truth’’ as Mr. Stace conceives of it. The 
scientist may, for example, postulate an entity, such as luminiferous 
ether, without believing that it actually exists; he merely uses the 
concept of ether as an explanatory concept. Mr. Stace believes, 
however, that scientific constructions, so interpreted, are the proto- 
type of all constructions—of those unconsciously employed by the 
common man in normal sense perception, those used by the phi- 
losopher in the development of a metaphysical system, and even 
(such, I think, ought to be Mr. Stace’s implication, though he does 
not enter this field) those accepted by the man of religion, the lover 
of beauty, or the moral agent. It is this extension of the theory of 
methodological concepts which I wish to criticize. 

The point I should insist on, then, is that man, in his normal 
apprehension of and response to nature, other selves, goodness, 
beauty, and God, can not be content with mere ‘‘fictions’’; his very 
life depends upon his ability to believe in the objective reality of 
these objects. Convince a religious man that God is a mere ‘‘fic- 
tion’’ and, if he is honest and intelligent, his religious life must of 
necessity cease. Persuade a man sensitive to moral obligations that 
moral values are mere ‘‘fictions,’’ and his sense of obligation dis- 
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solves into thin air. And how impossible would love or friendship 
be for one who conceived of other selves as mere ‘‘fictions’’ (Mr. 
Stace would certainly grant this) ; and how totally altered would 
be man’s relations to the world of nature if belief in nature’s inde- 
pendent reality were denied. Even the solitary mind could em- 
ploy, as we have seen, certain methodological concepts to interpret 
its sensuous presentations, but a mind doomed to solitude could not 
share the common man’s experience of nature or of his fellow men, 
nor could he indulge in truly religious, moral, or esthetic experience. 

To meet this situation I should like to make a distinction between 
‘*methodological’’ and ‘‘factual’’ constructions. By methodolog- 
ical constructions I: mean pure fictions. (Mr. Stace would then say 
that all constructions are methodological.) By factual construc- 
tions I mean constructions which involve belief in the objective real- 
ity of that to which the constructions refer. Examples of such 
constructions would be the God of the religious worshipper, Kant’s 
moral law, a human being as an object of love or friendship, and 
the physical world of the common man. The philosopher, then, so 
long as he remained a solipsist, could make use of methodological 
constructions but, qué solipsist, could not accept any factual con- 
structions as true. 

For factual constructions involve a credal risk which methodo- 
logical constructions do not involve, since no belief which overleaps 
the boundaries of solipsism can be based upon indubitable logical in- 
ference. I agree with Mr. Stace that nothing can be inferred from 
the given with absolute assurance as to the independent existence 
of a physical world; and I should say the same thing regarding 
other selves and objective values. The only escape from solipsism 
is belief, and belief, by definition, involves a venture and a risk. 
Yet even the philosopher, I should urge, can and should accept such 
credal risks. 

But, Mr. Stace may object, is this not to declare philosophy 
bankrupt? Surely an appeal to faith is a ‘‘weak shift’’ (p. 85). 
‘*Reliance on ‘primitive beliefs’ [or ‘animal faith’| is totally irra- 
tional and incomprehensible, and is a mere ‘chucking up the sponge’ 
on the part of philosophy’’ (p. 88). I should answer Mr. Stace as 
follows: (a) I have here recognized the necessity for ultimate reli- 
ance on faith because I can discover no other escape from suicidal 
solipsism. (b) I should insist, however, on keeping clear the all- 
important distinction between blind faith, or credulity, on the one 
hand, and a ‘‘reasonable faith’’ on the other. I wholly agree that 
it 1s philosophically dishonest to ‘‘accept as gospel the deliverances 
of primitive instinctive belief’’ (p. 85; my italics), that is, to sub- 
scribe to any belief uncritically or to assume that an act of faith 
constitutes a philosophical proof. Philosophy must face the fact 
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that an act of faith is not a rigorous demonstration and does in- 
volve a eredal risk. And philosophy can not, merely because an 
ultimate reliance on faith is essential, give its blanket approval to 
any act of faith, however unreasonable. Its reliance on faith must 
always be critical. By ‘‘reasonable faith’’ I mean the acceptance, 
as ‘‘true,’’ of only those propositions which satisfy the following 
eriteria of ‘‘truth’’ (and by ‘‘truth’’ I mean man’s best approxi- 
mation to the ideal of ultimate Truth): (1) consistency with all 
observable ‘‘facts,’’ i.e., the given (and under the ‘‘given’’ I should 
include the given content of moral, esthetic, and religious experi- 
ence as well as the given of sense perception) and (2) conceptual 
intelligibility, ie., internal consistency and consistency with other 
propositions also accepted as true. It should be noted that the 
first of these criteria has a positive and a negative aspect, both of 
which are important. ‘‘Reasonable faith’’ accepts as ‘‘true’’ a 
proposition (i) which does not contradict any known “‘facts,’’ and 
(ii) which does have ‘‘facts’’ at its disposal, as its empirical or in- 
ductive basis.° These, it is clear, are the criteria of valid inductive 
inference. Now induction has long been recognized to be inferential 
on the one hand, and to lack final certainty on the other. ‘‘Rea- 
sonable faith’’ possesses precisely these characteristics. It is not 
blind credulity, but neither is it absolute demonstration; it is an 
empirically supported, logical consistent, credal venture. (c) 
Finally I should point out to Mr. Stace that he himself seems will- 
ing to accept this type of inductive assurance. For after admitting 
that his inference to other selves is only probable he exclaims: 
‘*What of it? On the probable evidence before me I am prepared 
to believe . . . [and] to build up my universe on this basis’’ (p. 
196). I should prefer, however, not to describe ‘‘reasonable faith’’ 
in terms of probability, for even a judgment of probability, strictly 
interpreted, must rest on a firm rational basis which is not available 
to the solipsist. For this reason an absolute act of faith is required 
of him. Yet, in proportion as he is philosophically minded, the sol- 
ipsist should accept as objectively valid only those propositions 
which satisfy the criteria mentioned above, and such belief may, I 
think, be called ‘‘reasonable’’ in a sense in which sheer credulity is 
not reasonable. 

Mr. Stace will have noticed that I have, at least by implication, 
extended the argument into the realms of value, and he may or may 


5In his account of ‘‘true’’ constructions Mr. Stace lists, as ‘‘criteria’’ of 
their ‘‘truth,’’ conceptual consistency and consistency with the given in the 
negative sense, i.e., absence of inconsistency. In a later chapter (on ‘‘ Truth 
and Error’’) he recognizes, as a third criterion, ‘‘necessity for purposes of 
knowledge,’’ i.e., necessity for our practical and spiritual needs. I should 
prefer to define this necessity not in terms of need, but in terms of the data 
actually apprehended in man’s moral, esthetic, and religious experiences. 
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not be willing to accept the legitimacy of this extension. But to 
my mind, at any rate, this extension is not only justifiable but in- 
evitable. I can not here defend this view or attempt to analyse the 
nature and implications of man’s moral, esthetic, or religious ex- 
periences. I can do no more than assert my belief that a subjecti- 
vistic interpretation of each of these experiences is bound to sug- 
gest itself, sooner or later, to every thoughtful mind. Where the 
pertinent experience is wholly lacking (i.e., where nothing distinc- 
tively religious, esthetic, or moral is ‘‘given’’) the problem of sub- 
jectivism will of course not arise, except perhaps as an academic 
problem. But whenever one of these typical experiences does occur, 
the egocentric hypothesis must be considered. Now acceptance of 
the subjectivistic view is, in each case, ultimately destructive of the 
experience in question. As Mr. Stace himself puts it, ‘‘We live 
and strive for the absolute ends of truth, beauty, and goodness”’ 
(p. 9), and to deny the objective reality of these ends ‘‘is to destroy 
all value and to make life purposeless’’ (p. 5). How can I worship 
God if I believe that God is merely a fiction, merely an emotionally 
charged concept in my own mind? But the only escape from such 
subjectivism, as from all subjectivism, is along the road of reason- 
able faith; and again such belief must be sharply distinguished both 
from absolute logical certainty, on the one hand, and from blind 
credulity on the other. I hope elsewhere to develop this thesis more 
adequately. 

One further aspect of factual constructions, taken as involving 
acts of ‘‘reasonable faith,’’ must be mentioned. Where such belief 
is entertained, the mind’s constructive activities are interpreted as 
reconstruction. This, I believe, is the key to Kant’s ‘‘critical,’’ in 
contrast to his ‘‘sceptical,’’ position. From the ‘‘critical’’ point of 
view, as Professor Kemp Smith has shown, the phenomenal world 
is conceived of as a genuinely objective world of objects independent 
of man’s consciousness of them. Yet experience of these objects 
is still declared to be constructive or synthetic in its very essence. 
But now Kant feels assured that the mind reconstructs in its own 
way and with greater or less success what already exists, waiting 
to be known. And is not the same belief in the mind’s reconstruc- 
tive activity implied in man’s esthetic, moral, and religious experi- 
ences? As moral agents, we accept the existence of other moral 
selves, but we only gradually and inadequately succeed in imagi- 
natively reconstructing what we believe to be their real nature. 
As lovers of art, we believe a picture to have real value, but we 
recognize the fact that we can apprehend this value only by recon- 
structing within ourselves what the artist has already constructed. 
And, as men of religion, we believe that God actually exists and has 
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a nature of His own, but we also believe that His nature must be 
imaginatively reconstructed by us if we are to apprehend Him. 

That an escape from solipsism, then, does involve a credal ven- 
ture can not be denied. Yet such credal ventures constitute the 
very essence of human existence. And man’s whole spiritual life 
is at stake; each man must literally wager all that makes life valu- 
able on belief or disbelief. ‘‘Scepticism is open to any one,’’ says 
Professor Sheldon, ‘‘who has a strong enough will to remain quies- 
cent in the face of all the emergencies of life,’’® or rather, as I 
should prefer to put it, in the presence of life itself. But scepticism, 
stubbornly maintained, is, as Professor Sheldon himself suggests, 
ultimately suicidal. Each man must therefore choose, on his own 
responsibility, whether to reject any given belief with the certainty 
of grave impoverishment of his spiritual life, or critically to accept 
the belief at the risk of error and illusion. And it ts the business 
of philosophy, I am convinced, to examine and test the various be- 
liefs to which men are prone, in order to discover which of them are 
the most ‘‘reasonable,’’ and to weave such ‘‘reasonable’’ beliefs into 
as logically consistent a metaphysical system as possible. If philoso- 
phy declines this task its work is soon ended and its value to human 
life, and even to the philosopher himself, is negligible. If, on the 
other hand, it assumes this grave responsibility, its contribution to 
man’s larger spiritual life can be immeasurably great. 


THEODORE M. GREENE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Sokrates: Ein Versuch iiber den Ursprung der Metaphysik. Heumut 
Kuun. Berlin: Verlag Die Runde. 1934. 161 pp. 


An English reader would do well to begin this volume with the 
Epilogue, where the author asserts that the only trustworthy infor- 
mation we have about Socrates is his profession of ignorance, his 
paradox that virtue is knowledge, and a few facts regarding his 
life, his conversations, and his extraordinary appearance. Hence 
the historian has no hope of dependable results, and Socrates must 
be relegated to the region of ‘‘Urgeschichte,’’ which is to be defined, 
however, not chronologically, but as a study of origins, having its 
own special canons. It is difficult for the reviewer to see how the 
chronological aspect can be disregarded by any kind of history; but 


6 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXXI (1934), p. 633. I should agree with Professor 
Sheldon’s admirable answer to scepticism if I were allowed to interpret ‘‘action’’ 
and ‘‘emergency’’ somewhat more broadly so as to include all that is involved 
in man’s richest religious, esthetic, and moral experiences, 
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in any case, the author of this book is not interested in that aspect 
of his subject. His work is rather a logical analysis and systematic 
reconstruction of the position occupied by Socrates in Greek culture. 

The point of departure is Socrates’ questioning attitude, which 
is interpreted, on the basis of the story of the supposititious child in 
Republic, VII, 537 d, as a refusal to accept traditional authoritative 
values and a consequent disruption of society. In this respect, as 
Kuhn suggests, Socrates speaks the language of the present day. 
The development of this questioning attitude is given in three 
‘*stages,’’ as follows. In the first stage occurs Socrates’ suggestion 
of a life guided by reason, which transcends all customary modes and 
known valuations; yet the suggestion remains empty and negative 
on account of the profession of ignorance and the radical criticism. 
In the second stage, the irony and the vision are brought into fruit- 
ful contact by dialectical conversation, so that ignorance ceases to be 
absolute and the transcendental vision becomes the choice of a ra- 
tional life. In the third stage, we find a fundamental piety and 
loyalty to the State, which are untouched by criticism and in fact 
act as a limit for it. 

The reader will find difficulty in understanding the conception 
of ‘‘stages’’ which the author employs, and which he says represent 
the unfolding of the situation in which questioning arises. It is per- 
haps especially difficult to see how the third stage ‘‘unfolds’’ from 
the second. Yet in spite of this ambiguity, the book is full of most 
suggestive interpretations and keen psychological insights, so that 
it is well worth reading. 


R. 8. 


St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thirteenth Century. 
ANTON CuHaAruEs Perais. (St. Michael’s Mediaeval Studies.) 
Toronto: St. Michael’s College. 1934. 213 pp. $2.50. 


The problem of the soul, with which Dr. Pegis is concerned in 
his study of the controversies of the thirteenth century, is the 
metaphysical problem of the nature and being of the soul. Apart 
from a brief ‘‘Conclusion’’ (pp. 188-202), in which are indicated 
the consequences in the problems of human knowledge of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s conception of the soul, the discussion does not turn to 
questions of the functions of the soul or questions of human psy- 
chology. The problem of the soul, as Dr. Pegis presents it, centers 
about the efforts of Saint Bonaventura, Saint Albert the Great, and 
Saint Thomas Aquinas to formulate a doctrine of the soul in which 
such independence or substantiality as is necessary for the immor- 
tality of the soul (or more precisely, for its existence until the 
eventual resurrection of the body) could be stated consistently with 
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such intimacy of union with the body as is necessary if man is to be 
considered a single unity. The problem had come to a climax in the 
thirteenth century Latin philosophy through the opposition, made 
apparent by recent translations of Aristotle and his commentators, 
of the Augustinian conception of the soul, which was fundamentally 
Platonic and substantial, to the Aristotelian conception of the soul 
as a form of the organic body, which has been Platonized in Aris- 
totle’s Arab commentators and rendered inconsistent with the im- 
mortality of the soul and the freedom of the will. Saint Bonaventura 
approached the problem by assimilating the Aristotelian language 
to the Augustinian conception, considering the soul not only as a 
form but as a substance, a hoc aliquid. In explication of the conse- 
quences of this doctrine Dr. Pegis threads his way through later 
Franciscan philosophers to trace the fate of doctines like the plural- 
ity of substantial forms, spiritual matter, and seminal reasons. St. 
Albert, borrowing aid from Avicenna, argues likewise that the soul 
is a substance and treats the Aristotelian definition, not as a defini- 
tion of the soul in itself but in relation to the body; his definition 
of the soul in itself is borrowed from the Platonists, but the soul is 
not a hoc aliquid, nor is it composed of matter and form. St. Thomas 
finally abandons the attempt to reconcile Plato and Aristotle and 
attempts to eliminate the remnants of Platonism in Christianity, 
without endangering the doctrine of immortality. Dr. Pegis has set 
forth the subtle changes involved in the conceptions of the soul 
stated by these three philosophers in a painstaking fashion, adher- 
ing closely to the voluminous and difficult texts. His work is an 
interesting and scholarly exploration of the consequences, in one 
doctrine, of the provocative suggestions set forth eight years ago in 
the now famous article of Professor Gilson, ‘‘Pourquoi a St. Thomas 
critiqué Saint Augustine ?’’ 
R. McK. 


The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl: In Its Development from His 
Mathematical Interests to His First Conception of Phenomenol- 
ogy in *‘Logical Investigations.’? ANDREW D. Osporn. New 
York. (Privately printed: For sale by The Journal of Phi- 
losophy.) 1934. 116 pp. $1.00. 


Osborn has written a very interesting study of the development 
of Husserl up to the Logical Investigations. Many new details of 
that development are presented ; even those who are acquainted with 
it will get a better insight from Osborn’s book into how it happened 
that Husserl, beginning as a student of mathematics, became one of 
the leading philosophers of our time. The two influences which had 
an effect on Husserl, the mathematical influence and the influence of 
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Brentano’s psychology, are not only clearly traced but carefully 
weighed. In an excellent way Osborn shows that the greatness of 
Husserl’s philosophical character consists not only in giving up the 
standpoint of psychologism under the influence of Frege’s criticism, 
but in trying at the same time to overcome the contrast between 
psychologism and anti-psychologism by the second volume of Logical 
Investigations. All who believe that Husserl’s merit in the develop- 
ment of philosophy is not given by his later works but by the 
phenomenological method developed in Logical Investigations will 
be grateful for the clear statement of the value of these investiga- 
tions. For Husserl himself has later beclouded the understanding 
of Logical Investigations by interpreting them from the idealistic 
standpoint of the Jdeas. Others, coming from existential philosophy, 
have denied altogether that there was a turning-point in Husserl’s 
development, and they brought the standpoint of Logical Investiga- 
tions much too near to his Philosophy of Arithmetic. Against all 
such misinterpretations Osborn puts the Logical Investigations in 
their right place in Husserl’s development and gives an adequate 
analysis of them. There are a few points in which I can not com- 
pletely agree with Osborn’s interpretation. Thus, for instance, I 
would not admit that it was nothing but an ‘‘unguarded statement”’ 
when Husserl described phenomenology in the first edition as de- 
scriptive psychology, for Husserl at the time he wrote Logical In- 
vestigations was not aware of the difference between phenomenology 
and descriptive psychology. He applied the phenomenological 
method with perfect masterliness, but he did not reflect very deeply 
upon this method. Reflection came later; it brought him to his fur- 
ther development, of which the Logos article, ‘‘Philosophie als 
Strenge Wissenschaft,’’ was the first very important sign. Espe- 
cially remarkable is the stress laid by Osborn on the fifth and sixth 
investigations which, though they did not enjoy a very great echo 
in philosophical literature at the time Logical Investigations ap- 
peared, nevertheless influenced the younger generation at that time 
much more than the first volume of Logical Investigations which pro- 
voked most of the public controversies. 
M. A. G. 


Vers l’immanence intégrale: l’idéalisme logique de M. L. Weber. 
A. Etcueverry. (Archives de Philosophie, Vol. XI, Cahier I.) 
Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 1934. 105 pp. 

M. Weber, like Meyerson, did not develop his philosophy before an 
audience of students, but began his career as a scientist and is still 
engaged in non-academic pursuits. His philosophical point of view 
is, however, at the pole opposite to that of Meyerson’s, being what 
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is called ‘‘absolute positivism.’’ M. Etcheverry gives us here a 
brief critical analysis of this doctrine which is a model of what such 
studies may be. He is always faithful to the text of his subject with- 
out being pedantically critical of terminology; he sees the main 
philosophical issues involved in a positivism which takes its epiphe- 
nomenalism seriously ; and he shows himself capable of expounding 
an opponent’s views without acrimony or ridicule. The great ob- 
stacle to any idealistic theory of knowledge is bound to be the con- 
trol which experience exercises over the formation of our ideas. 
As M. Etcheverry says (p. 88), ‘‘Si l’univers est une oeuvre de 
construction purement rationelle, pourquoi ne peut-on pas en 
déduire sa structure par un simple effort dialectique, par analyse des 
catégories mentales, sans recours @ l’observation?’’ The answer may 
be that the mind is not purement rationel; that the process of build- 
ing up the external world is ethical rather than intellectual, in some- 
thing of Fichte’s fashion. M. Weber himself finds Fichte’s explana- 
tion unsatisfactory, but leaves the existence of an external world 
equally mysterious. His critic thinks the mystery can be solved by 
introducing the existence of God, who serves the noetic function of 
being an ideal standard for truth which our scientific researches 
may approach as a sort of mathematical limit, but whose transcend- 
ence they can never bridge. 
G. B. 


A Critical Introduction to Ethics. PHtmire WHEELWRIGHT. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Ine. 1935. xvi-—+ 463 
pp. $2.00. 

This text is excellently conceived as an introduction to ethics, 
reflecting a critical use of the contemporary, as well as a judicious 
selection of the classic, literature on the subject. The author exer- 
cises an enviable self-control in keeping his own ideas in the back- 
ground, devoting the body of the text to an intelligent understand- 
ing of the classic philosophies of morals (hedonism, naturalism, in- 
tuitionism, rationalism, and humanism), applying them first to the 
more personal aspects of morals and then to social problems of jus- 
tice, rights, political obligation, and capitalism. In the first two 
chapters Professor Wheelwright defines his critical method and in 
the last chapter he restates it, with some additions, in the form of 
five postulates and their implications. The method is evidently based 
on the analysis of moral deliberation as outlined by Dewey and Fite, 
with emphasis on the functions of imagination and intelligence in 
guiding the recognition of value. The moral self is conceived as not 
only an indeterminate natural growth, but as a ‘‘trans-natural’’ ob- 
ject, on the ground that the exercise of imagination involves a proc- 
ess of self-transcendence by the self. 
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The author introduces value as a category independent of the 
moral situation, being influenced largely by G. E. Moore and Hart- 
mann in his approach to the theory of the good and the right. But 
on the crucial question of the precise analysis of evaluation he is 
unfortunately ambiguous. He says (p. 13) that a value is indicated 
(though not defined) by any ‘‘inclination’’ and that evaluation con- 
sists in the ‘‘ability to distinguish what is comparatively good from 
what is comparatively evil’’ where practical alternatives are given. 
Then (p. 15) we are told that ‘‘there must be some value... . at- 
tached to both alternatives’’ in order that the two values may be 
compared. This notion of the comparison of values as such leads 
him (p. 21) to the doctrine of abstraction, i.e., that values must be 
‘‘separated by the imagination from the present experience’’ in 
order to be compared critically. Nevertheless he returns (p. 375) 
to the statement that value ‘‘has meaning only when applied to what 
is somehow better than something else.”’ 

Such failures on the part of the author to give a precise and con- 
sistent account of his ideas on points of current controversy will dis- 
appoint those readers who may be in search of a carefully con- 
structed and dialectically adequate theory of ethics. But inasmuch 
as the purpose of the volume is to introduce a variety of theories in 
relation to perennial problems without condemning the theories or 
pretending to solve the problems, the author should be congratu- 
lated on his success in evading or avoiding technical controversy in 
the interests of a judicious critique of the basic themes. Of dis- 
tinctive value are the illustrations, which are taken from both the 
classics of moral theory and from current literature and are almost 
invariably pertinent, significant, and free from that hackneyed and 
pedantic moralism which often makes ethics texts repulsive. 

H. W. S. 


The Aesthetic Response. An Antinomy and Its Resolution. 
Minton C. Naum. (Ph.D. Thesis, University of Pennsylvania.) 
Philadelphia: Privately printed. 1933. 56 pp. 

This monograph translates an insight into a formula, or in the 
language of the author turns from the descriptive treatment of art 
to ‘‘postulates’’ in the interest of resolving an antinomy. The 
antinomy results from the fact that there are two elements in art: 
‘‘the sensational and emotional,’’ and ‘‘the ennobling and inspir- 
ing’’ (pp. 3 and 4). The primary postulate is: ‘‘ Art is a creation 
by being in a society of beings already definable with reference to 
purposes other than art’’ (pp. 4-5). (The postulate is drawn, as 
apparently is much of the pressing influence of the book, from the 
writings and the general empirical idealism of Professor E. A. 
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Singer.) <A ‘‘corollary’’ is added: That creation is always in a 
sensuous medium. 

It is not very clear how Dr. Nahm’s consideration of the mean- 
ing of art gains either in cogency or clarity from the attempt to 
translate it into such a logical apparatus. The general approach is 
briefly statable, and briefly stated. In so far as it has validity, it is 
like the validity of other esthetic theories, in its relevance to and 
applicability to actual esthetic experience and observable works of 
art. ‘‘The teleology of art is to move us, ‘to appeal to our heart and 
mind.’ It functions, when it is truly art, to produce in us, ‘the mood 
of conquest’ and the mood of courage’’ (p. 46). The ‘‘antinomy’’ 
of art is resolved in the fact that a situation usually involving an 
instinctive reaction is ‘‘modulated’’ by reason. Art arouses 
‘preparation for an action which does not require completion”’ (p. 
46). The incipient action is released or absorbed in the creation or 
enjoyment of a work of art. 

The monograph seems to oscillate between a psychologically de- 
rived and a metaphysically grounded esthetics. It does not quite 
make the connection between the two clear. Nor, for all its in- 
sistence on the teleological character of art, is it very consistent 
about what that teleology is. On page 13 the function of art is ‘‘to 
appeal to the emotions.’’ On page 46 ‘‘its true function’’ is ‘‘to 
create the creator,’’ . . . ‘‘the inspiration necessary to keep science 
at its endless task.’’ The brochure ends on page 47 with an approv- 
ing citation of Hegel, to whom art was ‘‘an unfolding of Geist, and 
a token of men’s past conquest.”’ 

Mr. Nahm has many perceptive things to say about past theories 
and about some specific things in art. But he has not made his own 
theory very clear or apparently quite made up his mind as to what 
it is or where its grounds and its sources lie. 

I. E. 


Materialism, the Scientific Bias. Henry Fevix Mins, Jr. New 
York. (Privately printed. For sale by the Journal of Philos- 
ophy.) 1934. 120 pp. $1.00. 

This is a doctorate thesis, to defend the view that a truly scien- 
tific methodology will always imply a materialistic ontology. The 
argument is in the manner of Mr. Santayana, though Mr. Santayana 
has said it very much better, for Dr. Mins’ style is unpleasantly 
jerky, and the proof-reading is badly done. Though many authors 
are quoted, the quotations are fairly familiar to all students of the 
subject. The author’s only claim to originality is that he is re- 
affirming the virtues of a point of view which recently has seldom 
been taken. He might have done better to place his thesis relative 
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to, for instance, Meyerson, rather than to scold Driesch and Bergson 
and Eddington, etc., all of whom have been scolded before. 
ms. T: G, 


Passwvity and Rationalization. NatHAN FiaLKo. New,York: John 
Lowell Pratt. 1935. 216 pp. $2.50. 


Over half of this volume consists of a critical review, very uneven 
in quality, of the history of philosophy and religion in the Western 
world, entitled ‘‘The End of the Past.’’ It pays special attention to 
Hegel, since ‘‘the two modern religions, Capitalism and Communism, 
both derive their origin from the same metaphysical system, no- 
tably from Hegelian idealism.’’ The author contends that the col- 
lapse of the social milieu in which the contemporary thinker lives, 
and its decomposition into isolated individuals, has made possible a 
new philosophy, ‘‘totally original, and expressing that which has 
been slowly growing in the minds of the great masses of people.’’ 
Unfortunately, perhaps because of some new uses of old terms, the 
remaining chapters on ‘‘Creation—Destruction—Rationalization”’ 
and ‘‘Current Themes’’ are not sufficiently coherent or digested to 
give the reader much conception of the new philosophy which this 
original mass-thinking is to produce. The helplessness and passivity 
of the modern urban masses are repeatedly pointed out; but how 
they are to be successfully rationalized into new social or political 
forms, such as the author’s proposed political clubs of tens organ- 
ized into thousands and then into millions, is anything but clear. 

B. A. bs. 
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Dumas, Georges: Nouveau Traité de Psychologie. Tome Qua- 
triéme: Les fonctions et les lois générales. Avec la collaboration de 
Ch. Blondel, E. Claparéde, H. Delacroix, H. Piéron, G. Poyer, G. 
Revault d’Allones. 1934. vi-+ 528 pp. 120 fr. 

Jaffin, George H.: Prologue to Nomostatistics. Reprinted from 
Columbia Law Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 1 (January, 1935). 32 pp. 

The Syllogistic Machine. Designed and Constructed by P. S. 
Naidu. Reprinted from The Annamala University Journal, Vol. 
IV, No. 1, pp. 119-130. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Volume XLV, No. 3. 
Knowledge as a Basis for Social Reform: C. M. Perry. The Place 
of Ultimate Values in Sociological Theory: Talcott Parsons. Is a 
General Program of Social Insurance Desirable?: P. H. Douglas. 
The Tragic Attitude toward Value: H. A. Myers. Discussion— 
Confusion Thrice Confounded: C. E. Ayres. 
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THe New Scuouasticism. Vol. IX, No. 2. The Aesthetic 
Theory of Benedetto Croce: T. J. Lynch. Phantasm and Phantasy : 
F. A. Walsh. God and the Monistic Ideologies: J. K. Ryan. 

THE PERSONALIST. Volume 16, No. 2. Worlds in Which We 
Participate: H. B. Alexander. Evaluating Word-Beauty: Allison 
Gaw. The Sources of Bowne’s Pragmatism: FE. T. Ramsdell. A 
Fragment of the Russian Revolution: Olga Kokshorova. The Scien- 
tific Concept of Reality, I: H. W. Carr. Reflections of a Peripa- 
tetic, III: R. T. Flewelling. 

GIORNALE CRrITICO DELLA FiLosoria ITALIANA. Anno XVI, Fase. 
1. Storia ed eternita della logica classica: G. Calogero. Genesi 
storica e funzione attuale del concetto di ellenismo: A. Momigliano. 
Gli seritti filosofici di Giovita Scalvini: F. Castellani. La filosofia 
di Spinoza e la filosofia ebraica medievale: A. Ferro. 

ArcuHivio pt Fiuosorra. Anno IV, Fase. IV. I soggetti empirici 
e l’unico soggetto trascendentale: B. Varisco. Novita sulla logica 
di Descartes: A. Pastore. Il principio di individuazione: V. De 
Ruvo. Filosofia della Religione: M. Losacco. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Academy of Sciences of Saxony will award a prize of 2000 
Marks, known as the Richard Avenarius Prize, to the best work on 
the following topic: ‘‘Welche Konsequenzen haben die Quanten- 
theorie und die Feldtheorie der modernen Physik fiir die Theorie 
der Erkenntnis?’’ The essays must be submitted before April 1, 
1936. 





The second number of the current year is out of print and the 
JOURNAL will be glad to buy copies of this issue (Volume XXXII, 
No. 2). Among recent numbers we also need Volume XXVII, No. 1 
(1930). 

















